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COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN, 


ON THE GOVERNMENT AND REGULATION OF 
THE THOUGHTS. 


The government of the thoughts is a difficu't, but import- 
ant part of Christian duty. It is the heart that God chiefly 
regards. However specious our outward appearance may 
be, yet if we indulge evil thoughts, and hateful passions, de- 
sires, and inclinations, weare abominable in the sight of God. 
It is only by purity of heart, that we can recommend our- 
selves to the divine approbation ; but the heart is no further 
pure, than the motions of it are so. The character of the 
fountain may be known, by the streams which issue from it. 
Such is the habitual tendency of the thoughts, such is the tem- 
per of the heart. 

The state and temper of the mind can be discovered in 
hardly any thing, more than in the fixed employment of the 
thoughts; for the thoughts of a man will most naturally turn 
upon those things which are most agreeable to the predomi- 
nant taste and inclination of his mind, and upon those designs 
and interests which he has chiefly at heart. 

The first motions of the thoughts are not indeed always in 
our power. The presence of some external object, a word 
spoken in our hearing, something peculiar in our circumstan- 
ces, or the temptations of Satan, may be the occasion of ex- 
citing in our minds such thoughts as are very improper to. be 
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entertained. As we cannot always prevent these external oc- 
casions, so we are not accountable for those evil suggestions, 
which are the unavoidable consequences of them. But then, 
if evil thoughts arise from our own evil habits and disposi- 
tions, or from those external occasions and temptations, 
which we voluntarily invite, or do not endeavour to avoid; or 
by whatever means they are injected, if we give entertain- 
ment to them, and suffer them with pleasure to lodge within 
us, we must be accountable for them, because in such cases 
they are voluntary ; we make them, our own. 

The government of the thoughts, therefore consists in the 
use of all proper means and endeavours to prevent and ex- 
clude evil thoughts, and to call up and retain such as ought to 
dwell withinus. Whatever thoughts give the mind a ration- 
al or religious pleasure, or tend to improve the heart and un- 
derstanding, or are necessary to our performance of any duty, 
are to be entertained in their place; but such thoughts as 
either discover an evil temper, or havea corrupt influence up- 
on the temper, are to be excluded. 

] will suggest some kinds of thoughts that are to be reject- 
ed, and then lay down’some rules for the government of our 
thoughts. 

Among the thoughts that are to be denied a resting place 
in our minds, I will first mention, restless and impatient 
thoughts. These fret and vex the mind, ruffle and discom- 
pose the temper, and unfit us forthe enjoyment of ourselves 
and of the goods of Providence, and for the discharge of our 
duty. Let not the thoughts be perpetually employed in mag- 
nifying our troubles, and in painting a condition more eligible 
than the one in which we are placed. Such a habit of think- 
ing, breeds a habit of discontent. Rather employ them in 
recounting the favours of Providence, in recollecting the mer- 
cies received and in viewing the blessings enjoyed, that we 
may possess ourselves with a sense of our obligations to God, 
and learn in every state to be content. 

Avoid uncharitableand censorious thoughts. Never indulge 
groundless suspicions of others—never believe any evil of your 
neighbour without evidence—never give entertainment to 
disadvantageous reports, of which you know not the founda- 
tion—never employ your thoughts in aggravating their guilt, 
aad in imaginiag that they have such and such evil views and 
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Sesigns, which have not been made to appear; for you will 
thus beget in yourselves a fixed jealousy and hatred of them. 
This will render your behaviour toward them unfriendly, and 
incapacitate you for many pleasures and improvements that 
arise from society. On the other hand, cultivate and cherish 
those charitable thoughts which suspect no evil, and believe 
all things in favour of others, which truth and reason will al- 
low. 

Banish angry, malicious, and revengeful thoughts. These, 
when indulged, will often hurry men into those actions, which, 
though designed for the mischief of others, prove fatal to 
themselves. If you have received injuries and affronts, 
dwell not upon them with a view te magnify and enlarge 
them; but think what excuses and extenuations they will ad- 
mit. When you find any thoughts stirring within, which in- 
timate revenge, immediately rebuke them, remembering that 
vengeance is the Lord’s, and he will recompense—that you 
are directed to love your enemies, and pray for such as hate 
and abuse you—that it is the glory ef a man to pass bya 
trausgression—and that anger resteth only in the bosom of 
fools. Malice is the spirit of the devil; nothing can make 
you more like him; nothing is more opposite to the temper 
of the gospel, and nothing more inconsistent with your own 
happiness. Malice unsatisfied, is a continual torment. If it 
be gratified in revenge, it only makes way for dismal reflec- 
tions. Revenge, when past, makes the mind more gloomy 
and dark than it was before, like the storm after a flash of 
lightning. 

Exclude all envious thoughts. When you lock upon the 
adyantages that any of your fellow worms enjoy above you, 
indulge not envy—harbour no displeasure, no repining and 
murmuring in your breasts. Entertain not a secret wish that 
they were deprived of them, much less any design to exalt 
yourselves by ruining them.. But consider that if more is 
given them, more is required of them—that you have not the 
less because they have more—that what you have, as little 
as it is, is more than you deserve—that you may have as ma- 
ny advantages of a different kind above them, as they have a- 
bove you, and the way to receive more, is to improve what 
_ »§ou have received already. 

* trifling and vax thoughts ought not to lodge within you. 
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t makes but little difference whether you are asleep or a- 
wake, if all your time is spent in dreams. How many idle, 
empty amusements—how many wild, extravagant fancies— 
low many romantic, incoherent projects possess a vain tri- 
fling mind. Yea, even the sober mind, unless it be well 
guarded, is in danger of being haunted and tormented with 
them. We ought, therefore, to watch againstthem. Fora 
mind that loves, indulges and invites such idle reveries, and 
employs itself chiefly in fanciful projects, in proposing im- 
practicable schemes, and erecting airy castles, cannot be call- 
ed a sound mind. I do not deny that we may sometimes re- 
Jax our minds from the severer exercises and relax our ex- 
hausted spirits, by some amusing, harmless speculations, with 
a view to fix them for closer attention to serious and impor- 
tant things; but then, to fix the mind upon trifles and vani- 
ties, upon imaginary and fantastic objects, which never had, 
and are never like to have an existence, discovers a vain, tri- 
fling disposition, and tends to make the disposition still more 
trifling, and at the same time excludes thoughts of a more se- 
rious and interesting nature. 

Guard against all impure thoughts. Out of the heart pro- 
ceed evilthoughts. Such, therefore, as is the prevailing cur- 
rent of your thoughts, such isthe disposition of the heart, the 
fountain from. which they proceed. If you invite wanton and 
lascivious imaginations, or dwell upon them with compla- 
cency when they come into your minds; if you delight to 
cherish the remembrance of past guilty joys, or lay scenes in 
the fancy for the entertainment of future criminal pleasures, 
and thus strengthen yourselves in wickedness, and break 
down the inward guards of shame and a sense of decency 
which nature has erected to secure you from acts of impurity, 
you bring upon yourselves the guilt of the very sins which you 
thus act over in fancy, for our Saviour has expressly taught, 
that one may commit adultery even in his inward lusts. Let 
your thoughts then always be chaste and pure, such as are 
fit for the eyes of God to behold; for he beholdeth your 
thoughts afar off. 

These are some of the thoughts, against which you should 
maintain a continual watch. 

I shall now offer some rules for the government of the 
thoughts. 
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Carefully attend to the first workings and motions of your 
minds. You cannot, at all times, prévent unsuitable thoughts 
from intruding into your minds, but you must forbid them to 
lodge there. When you feel any irregular passion, or vain 
imagination beginning to move within you, immediately 
check and rebuke it—call in better thoughts, rouse up some 
serious reflections, or direct your soul to heaven in some hum- 
ble acts of devotion, that the impertinent intruder may find 
no place within you, but to be thrust out, and prevented from 
returning. 

It will be of great use for the regulation of your thoughts, 
that you maintain a strict attendance on the stated duties of 
devotion. When you awake, let your first thoughts be with 
God. Direct them to him with prayer and meditation. 
This will give religion the first possession of your hearts, be- 
fore evil thoughts enter in and defile you: This early pos- 
session will be of no small advantage to preserve you ina 
right frame, through the whole course of the day: —And let 
it be your custom to extract some useful meditations from 
the various occurrences and events that pass before you in 
the business of life, where you may find employment, for 
your thoughts and prevent them from roving useless abroad. 
Often call your thoughts to the trial of reason; look into 
yourselves, and see how your minds have been employed, 
and what has been your chief entertainment. This will be 
of great use to awaken in you a continual watchfulness, and 
keep you ever on your guard against the thoughts of foolishness. 

Employ yourselves in some proper business. Idle- 
ness unhinges your mind, and disarms it of that security 
which is its best defence against evil thoughts. ‘Those who 
have no stated business, soon contract a habit of trifling : they 
lose the government of their own minds, and are exposed to a 
thousand temptations and dangerous suggestions which dili- 
gence in duty would have prevented. We must avoid loose 
and impertinent conversation; for as idle words always pro- 
ceed from idle thoughts, or from no thoughts at all, so they 
tend to cast the mind into an idle and trifling way of think- 
ing. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Our 
minds will almost unavoidably be tinctured by the company 
which we chiefly converse with. What we make the main 
subjects of our conversation, will certainly engage a conside- 
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rable part ofour meditations. Those who spend the greater 
part of their time in useless visits, idle diversions, vain amuse- 
ments, and in telling over silly trifling stories which they 
gather up here and there, must certainly have their thoughts 
and inclinations very much of the same piece, that is, frothy, 
light and foolish; yea, profane and wicked, if the company 
they keep ‘be of the same complexion. 

It is of no sma!l importance to the government of your 
thoughts what books you read. The reading of bad books 
has much the same influence as keeping of bad company. 
Both will be apt to leave correspondent impressions on the 
rind. Books of a profane turn or an obscene cast are pe- 
culiarly dangerous to the young. ‘They inflame and distem- 
per the imagination and suggest ideas that ought to be detest- 
ed. And if the bad things that are said be set off with the 
colourings of wit, they are so much the more dangerous, be- 
cause these external colourings dazzle the mind and hinder it 
from seeing the deformity of the vice which they insinuate. 
The vehicle in which the poison is conveyed will prevent the 
disgust of the palate, but not the fatal operation of it upon the 
constitution ; and it will be especially baneful to unfurnished 
minds, like poison taken upon an empty stomach. 

Furnish your mind with a rich store of useful knowledge. 
The mind is a busy active principle, ever in motion, ever em- 
ployed; and therefore a mind unfurnished with knowledge is 
under a sort of necessity of trifling, for want of materials for 
rational exercises. Furnish yourselves, therefore, with valu- 
able materials for your thoughts to employ themselves upon, 
that they may never be idle, never in mischief for want of bu- 
simess ;—especially gain an acquaintance with the great and 
important things of religion ; the most noble, the most useful, 
the most interesting knowledge that can be acquired; and 
‘which will afford the most worthy subjects of contemplation. 

Seek for a right temper of mind. Out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts. Let the heart, therefore, be pure, that 
the thoughts that issue from it may be sotoo. The streams 
‘will be like the fountain; therefore cleanse the fountain, and 
the streams will be pure. Mortify your lusts, and subdue 
your passions, and cleanse yourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and the spirit: Seek for the washing of regeneration 
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and renewing of the Holy Ghost; and keep your’ hearts with 
all diligence, for out of them are the issues of life. 

Make religion the great concern of your lives. If we pro- 
pose to ourselves the glory of God, and the salvation of our 
immortal souls, as our main end, and resolve to pursue it as 
such, we have gained an important step toward obtaining a 
security that our thoughts will be rightly employed; for 
whatever we make our main business and our chief delight, 
upon that our thoughts will principally turn. ‘Toe man that 
is given up to the designs of wealth or pleasure, puts no force 
upon himsell in thinking and contriving how he may attain 
his end. Did we then but make.the service of God and our 
souls as much our end, why would not our thoughts as 
easily turn upon this ? What charms have they in the pleas- 
ures, objects and amusements of the world, to engage the 
thoughts, which virtue, goodness, the favour and enjoy- 
ment of God, a pure conscience here and glory hereafter, 
do not possess in a much higher degree. 

Endeavour to live always under a sense of God’s presence, 
and the things of another world. For if we consider that 
God sees every thought and motion of our hearts—that every 
secret thing will be brought into judgment—and that as God 
searcheth the heart, so he will render to every one according 
to his works, how shall we dare to indulge the idle ravings of 
an ungoverned fancy, and allow our thoughts to roam abroad 
on forbidden objects. Remembering that we are not able to 
think any thing as of ourselves, but that all eur sufficiency is 
of God, jet us, by humble prayer, seek to him that he would 
grant his Spirit to help our infirmities, to direct our thoughts, 
and secure us from every guilty passion and vain imagination. 

This subject is of inconceivable importance to the young. 
Now, in the time of youth, is the best, I might almost say the 
only season to form a habit of sober thinking. You may 
now, perhaps, find an idle kind of pleasure in your wild, ro- 
mantic vagaries of thought. But when you come toold age, the 
sprightliness of the passions will decay, and those giddy scenes 
which filled your vacant hours in youth, will have lost their 
power to please; and yei, having never habituated your- 
selves to sober thoughts, you will still be capable of nothing 
but trifling—of nothing that will be a pleasuae to declining 
age. The vigorous sallies of youth, will be in age, a joyless 
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dulness. Ofa trifling youth, the consequence is either a pre- 
mature death, ora frivolous old age, with all the childishness 
of former years, without its vivacity. Strive then. now, 
tolay a foundation for comfort in that- gloomy period, when all 
earthly comforts must fail, and when nothing but a mind ac- 
tively employed in the contemplation oF the great and glorious 
scenes of eternity, can impart consolation and joy. 


SENEX. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
REFLECTIONS. 


PAUL, THOU ART BESIDE THYSELF.-—Acts xxvi. 24. 


I have seen the worldling in his prosperity : his whole en- 
ergy is exerted in the pursuit of gain. He rises early, he be- 
takes himself to his field, his shop, or his warehouse; he 
continues till evening his unremitted labour, that he may a- 
mass a heap of shining dust which he must soon leave, per- 
haps, to one who will scatter it with as much celerity as it 
was acquired. No altar for God bears witness that his trea- 
sure is in heaven; the early rays of the sun smile not on a 
little group collected in his family for devotion, nor does its 
retiring beams waft to heaven the sweet incense of a grateful 
heart. His Bible is neglected, and if habit or fashion in- 
duce him to visit the house of God on the Sabbath, it is easi- 
ly discovered by a listless inattention that he has no part or 
lot in the holy exercises of this sacred place. The religious 
instruction of his children is neglected, and their young and 
susceptible minds are left to imbibe principles collected from 
a vicious world; principles which have their orign in a self- 
ish and depraved heart, and which, if not eradicated, will 
leave their victim in despair. While our great Apostle ex- 
horts, ‘* Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by prayer 
and supplication with thankgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God,” his practical language is, “ Paul, thou art 
beside thyself.” 

I have'seen the man of fashion smile in the circle of the 
gay. Hiseyes sparkled, his pulse beat high at the music of 
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the ball-room. His society was courted, for he gave life to 
the social party. He was amiable and obliging, his under- 
standing was cultivated, his morals, to the human eye, cor- 
rect. One thing was wanting ; the love of God was not shed 
abroad in his heart. I sought him at the social altar, but he 
was not there; in his closet, but I could not find him. 

One morning, the sun-beams playing cheerfully through 
his latticed window, he rose from his bed of restlessness, his 
countenance was pale and dejected; he partook not of the 
general hilarity which animated creation. His body was af- 
flicted with pain and his soul with sorrow. In the hour of dis- 
tress he opened the word of God, and as his eye met its con- 
tents be was admonished, “ Be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” He 
closed the book, for it brought no consolation, and as he re- 
placed it, methought disappointment had written legibly on 
his countenance, “ Paul thou art beside thyself.” 

I have seen the man of dissipation, and my heart sickened 
at the sight. I had known him in better days. He had en- 
joyed the confidence of his fellow man ; his shop had been 
crowded with customers; his house had been the seat of 
content. But ah, those days of prosperity aregone by. He 
associated with the idle and the dissipated, and was drawn 
from the pursuit of business; he forsook his shop for the gid- 
dy scenes of a horse-race, or billiard-table, and his customers, 
worn out with repeated disappointment, withdrew their pat- 
ronage. A short-lived gaiety suspended all apprehensions 
for the future, and even blinded him with regard to the present 
I have seen him at his night revel. His companions 
were assembled, and the “sparkling bowl,” by its frequent 
revolutions, had banished care from their bosoms. It was 
late when he returned to his family, and by a free use of the 
intoxicating draught, he had become irritable and captious. 
Pass over, if you please, the sorrows of his amiable partner, 
as she watches his return by the dim blaze on the hearth, ren- 
dered still more dim by! tears of apprehension. She has | 
before witnessed, in similar circumstances, the hurricane of 
passion, which she can neither prevent nor sustain. A 
wholesome, though scanty repast, the fruits of her own in- 
dustry, is prepared, and waits his return. But what avails 
kindness to one who has lost those tender feelings of the soul 
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without which man is but a brute! Pass over the injuries 
and insults with which, in this destitution of reason he af- 
flicts, yea breaks her yet affectionate heart. Pass over the 
condition of those little ones, the pledges of their former affec- 
tion, who sleep unconscious of the ills which await them. 
These are scenes which I cannot paint, and over which, for 


humanity’s sake, I would cast a veil. 
I have seen this deluded and debased victim lodged in 


prison. Here indeed hc had leisure for reflection; but re- 
flection was to him as thesting ofasps. No prospect cheers 


him; all is dark and cheeriess; and if, in some pensive 


hour, recollection broods on the past, it is with unmixed, una- 
vailing regret. No ray of hope pierces his cloud of despair. 
There was a time when he might have laid a foundation for 
a peaceful old age and a happy immortality. But alas, he 
made not the word of God the rule of his faith and practice : 
his heart rose in opposition to its truths. While it reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, he felt 
the keen reproof it administered to his unholy habits and 
propensities: he spurned it from him, and exclaimed with 
the bitterness of a Festus, “ Paul, thou art beside thyself.” 

I have seen the lovely orphan, who was bereft in child- 
hood of her affectionate parents, the natural guardians of her 
tender years, cast without shelter on the cold humanity of an 
unfriendly world. The chill winter which was to succeed 
had already begun to threaten her defenceless limbs. But he 
whose promise is. surety, and whose word is gone forth 
“leave thy faiherless children, I will preserve them alive,” 
had prepared for her an assylem in the family of an humble 
and devout Christ‘un. Ser infant lips were here taught to 
lisp the praises of God, and her feet to seek his sanctuary. 
She was seldoin missed at the Sabbath school, for the word of 
God had become ner companion, and its study her delight. 
Childhood glided swifily into youth, glowing with the charms 
of innocence and intellectual improvement. The rose upon 
her cheek seemed to promise years of future usefulnes ; but 
he “‘ whose ways are ia the mighty deep,” saw fit to trans 
plant this lovely flower to the paradise of God. 

Spring had not yet dissipated all the saows of that winter, 
which numbered the 19th of her life, when with her health, 
faded the prospects of her friends. And must she, on whom 
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s0 many and so great hopes are depending, be torn thus 
early from the society of her friends? Must they who 
found this cefenceless bud in the wide wilderness of the world, 
and who have reared and guarded it with so much anxiety, 
resign it tothe grave ?—Yes, her days are numbered, and 
will soon be finished. All about her are in tears: she, a- 
lone, remains unmoved, and can smile at the prospect of the 
change which isjust before her. While her body is agitated 
and overcome with pain, her soul rises superior to outward 
circumstances, and seems reaching forward to the end of her 
faith, which is eternal life. Does she in this hour of trial 
renounce her former hopes,’ built upon the promise of God, as 
the illusions of fancy? When recollection brings to mind the 
exultation ef the Apostle, “ I know in whem I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which [ 
have committed to him,” does she accuse him of madness? 
No—for she feels the same confidence in her Saviour, and as 
her spirit takes its flight to the realms of bliss, his song of 
triumph, “ O death, where is thy sting /”’ dies on her lips. 

Children and youth, would you live happy and die in hape 
of a blessed immortality? let industry and frugality mark 
your path through life;—yet place no confidence in gold, or 
in a multitude of flocks and herds. ‘These cannot shield 
you from death, or give to Godaransom. Flee the follies 
and fashions of this vain world ;—the spring time of life will 
soon be past, and these things will then fade in your eyes. 
Above all, beware of dissipation ; for in the end it will “ bite 
like a serpent, and sting like an adder’’—her paths lead down 
to the gates of death. Finally, study the Bible. It is the 
production of infinite wisdom, and should be consulted at all 
times and on all occasions,—let your habits of life be found- 
ed on its precepts. Let the long winter evenings which are 
coming on be devoted to moral and intellectual improvement: 
—divide the time between your closet duties, reading and 
social conversation :—be careful to secure that “ pearl of 
great price,”’ that when you are laid on a bed of languishing, 
you may add your testimony to that of thousands who have 


gone before you, * Paul, thou art not beside thyself.” 
ANTHONY, 
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THE DEATH OF THE SINNER. 
(From the French of Massilon.) 


The dying sinner, finding nothing in the recollection of.the 
past, but regrets which overwhelm him, nothing In the pre- 
sent but objects which afflict him, nothing in the future 
but horrors which distract him ; knows not whence to seek a 
resource: not to the creatures which desert him, not to the 
world which vanishes from his sight, not to his fellow mortals 
who cannot deliver him from death, not to a righteous God 
whom he regards as his declared enemy, and from whom he 
can expect.no clemency, can he look; his mind is encircled 
in its own horrors, he becomes his own tormentor, and en- 
deavours to fly from the grasp of death, or rather to fly from 
himself!! From his dying eyes wila and gloomy, dart, I 
know not what, which express the fury of his soul. In the 
depth of his anguish he utters half sentences, frequently in- 
terrupted by his sobbings, and so indistinct, that it cannot 
be ascertained whether they indicate repentance or despair. 
He casts a ghastly look towards acrucified Saviour ; but it is 
uncertain whether it denotes love or hatred, hope or fear ! ! 
His agonies are so great, that we cannot tell whether the 
body is dissolving, or the soul perceiving the approach of its 
Judge. He sighs deeply—and we know not whether it 
proceeds from the review of his sins, or from despair, in quit- 
ting his life. At last, in the midst of this awful struggle, 
his eyes are fixed—his features change—his countenance 
is distotted—his livid lips half open of themselves— 
his whole frame is convulsed—-and, with this last shock, his 
miserable soul tears itself, as if with reluctance from the body 
of clay ; falls into the hands of God, and finds itself defence- 
less and alone, before hisawful Tribunal ! ! ! 








IMPROVEMENT. 

Thus, my brethren, do those die who live forgetful of God 
—thus will you die, if your sins accompany you to your last 
moment. Every thing will change before your eyes, except 
yourself You will die: and you will die a sinner as you 





have lived—your death will resemble your life. Prevent 
then this misery. Live the life of the Righteous, and your 
death, like theirs, will be marked with joy —wih consolation 
—with felicity. 








Conversation in a Library. 


CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 


A father and his son having past some hours very agreea- 
bly in surveying the various magnificent apartments of a no- 
bleman’s seat, sat down to rest awhile in the spacious and 
well furnished library, which was celebrated as containing as 
complete a collection of ancient and modern literature as any 
private one in the country. As their eyes wandered leisure- 
ly over this curious congregated mass of human thought, re- 
flections natural on such an occasion passed silently in the 
minds of each; and at length gave rise to the following con- 
versatiow; which, should it prove somewhat desultory, the 
candid reader will please to remember that the speakers were 
fatigued. 

Father.—What think you, Arthur,—should such a sight 
as this impress us most forcibly with the greatness or the lit- 
tleness of the mind of man? 

Arthur.—With its greatness, surely,.should it not? for 
what an immense number of clever men must have lived. in 
the world to write such a number of books, and how very 
clever some of them were. 

Father.—They were so indeed, compared with other men, 
—but the questiou is, whether the united ingenuity and clev- 
erness of all mankind does not rather tend to expose the nar- 
row bounds of human knowledge, and the feeble powers of 
the human intellect, than toexalt them. It is indeed the con- 
clusion which the wisest of men, and the most profound phi- 
losophers have come to, as the result of their most laborious 
researches in the pursuit of truth and knowledge, that the 
more they know, the more they discover how little can be 
known. 

Arthur.—But still what very useful and ingenious discove- 
ries have been made in science and philosophy. 

Father.—That is true; and it is one proof of the good 
sense and superior light of modern times that the researches 
of science are now confined to practical purposes, and such 
as are of ‘real utility in society ; while vague hypothesis and 
barren speculation are abandoned ag useless. But then, this 
_,very circumstance shows that the limited extent of man’s 
- powers and Operations is acknowledged by common consent. 
VOL. tv. 35 
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Arthur.—What an immense sum all these books musi 
have cost! It is at least one advantage of beigg rich,—having 
it in one’s power to possess such a capital library. 

Father.—Indeed it is; however, it is gratifying to re- 
flect that the choicest productions of literature are by no 
means confined to the opulent ; for although persons in mod- 
erate circumstances cannot enjoy the indulgence and luxury of 
possessing such a complete collection, yet the few works of 
the few great geniuses that have appeared in the world are-so 
easily procured, as to be within the reach of most persons 
who are capable of appreciating them. There is no monop- 
oly or aristocracy in literature. Its richest treasures are gen- 
erally and easily accessible. It is really a curious and cer- 
tainly a gratifying thought, that the sublime imaginings of 
our greatest poet—those thoughts which were produced at 
such an incalculable expense of mental labour, are contained 
in so small a compass, (as indeed all sub/ime imaginings 
must be,) that they may be procured for a sum, that any de- 
cent lad may soon save from his weekly allowance. ‘Thus it 
is, by the kind and wise arrangements of Providence, that 
while great riches and worldly honour are the portion, only 
of a few, and unattainable, generally speaking, by those who 


_have them not; yet, that all that is of intrinsic worth in this 


world,—that is, knowledge and virtue, are placed within the 
reach of every one who diligently seeks them. For with re- 
gard to the most im portant and interesting discoveries of sci- 
ence, the grand results are known even to the vulgar; and 
the most material facts are of no difficult access. If it were 
necessary to possess all these books, and, in their splendid 
bindings too, in order to know what Newton discovered, or to 
enjoy what Milton thought, go ld would indeed attain a value 
and a dignity, which no image or superscription whatever has 
yet stamped upon it. 

Arthur.—W hen one is looking at such a number of books, 
it is amusing to observe what very different subjects different 
writers have chosen. 

Father-—Yes, and it is well they have. We are apt to 
feel discontent, and sometimes contempt, v hen we meet with 
people whose tastes, pursuits, and opinions, differ widely 
from our own: yet, to this circ umstance (the vast variety of 
tastes, pursuits, and opinions, that exist among men,) is 
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Conversation in a Library. 
chiefly to be attributed the progress that has been made in 
useful knowledge. Only suppose that all thinking men had 
been of one opinion on every point of philosophy, and exact- 
ly agreed on all matters of taste, how little stimulus would 
there have been to theught and invention; and whata dull 
uniformity in the few writings that would have been produc- 
ed. Nothing, therefore, is more narrow or illiberal, than te 
regret the diversity of opinion and tastes that exist ; since it 
is the grand means which Providence has appointed for 
keeping the human mind from stagnation, and for eliciting 
truth. We should therefore learn, not only to tolerate but to 
respect the views and predilections of other people, however 
they may differ from our own. 

Arthur.—Yet surely we ought to regret it when we think, 
and are almost sure, that people are in the wrong ? 

Father —We ought to be very sure ef-ihat indeed, before 
we even regret it; there are, however, some errors of opinion, 
which are so injurious in their consequences, and which 
shew sucha perversion of mind in those who hold them, that 
we ought not only to regret but to counteract them by every 
fair and gentle means in our power. But there are very 
widely differing opinions, on less essential points, amongst ~ 
persons of equal piety, learning, and genius; and while 
it is both curious and instructive to observe this, it is, at 
the same time, most consoling and satisfactory to remark 
how, in all things most important, the wise and good 
agree. Observe that large compartment opposite to us, 
entirely occupied by works on Divinity. Doubtless 
there is much error and much lumber mingled there 
with what is valuable and true. Yet with respect to all 
those amongst those writers who may be fairly called men 
of piety, what a happy harmony would, after all, be found te 
exist in their sentiments! There is, indeed, no consideration 
more satisfactory to the enquiring mind, than this universal 
agreement of good men, in opinion and experience on essen- 
tial points. Nor is there any reflection more impressive 
than to consider the weight of argument and force of persua- 
sion which their united testimony affords, as to the impor- 
1ance of the subjects on which they write. ‘Thus, the very 
sight of these books preaches silently as persuasive and elo- 
“quent a sermon as can be heard from any pulpit. 
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Arthur —Then father, it seems one may, by a little ré- 
flection, get more good from the outside of a book, than ma- 
ny people do from its contents. 

Father.— Why truly, itis more profitable to reflect without 
reading, than to tead without reflecting. But let us sup- 
pose, that all the forcible arguments, lively representations— 
affecting appeals—all the warnings, threatenings, invitations, 
persuasions, that the piety, benevolence, and genius, of these 
various writers, have employed, (with their ‘ diversity of gifts 
but the same spirit,) in reminding mankind of the infinite im- 
portance of their eternal interests,—suppose, I say, that all 
this mass of persuasion could be collected into a focus, and 
with its united force bear upon the mind,—would not the ef- 
fect be overpowering ?—and yet this would be no false im- 
pression: nothing more than the real nature of the case 
would justify ; no mere than we should constantly feel if our 


munas were not blinded by sin, and renucred strangeiy isen- 
sible by earthly objects. 
Arthur.—But how would it be possible to retain such a 
strong Impression, supposing one could feel it for a moment. 
Father.—We must remember that, after all, no power of 
human eloquence, nor all its powers united, would 
be sufficient to enlighten the darkness of the mind of 
man. But one ray of light from above,—one powerful word 
from Him, whocan open the eyes of the understanding, and 
cause things to be‘ spiritually discerned,” will instantly effect 
the happy purpose. Therefore, however diligent we might 
be in using and improving every means for exciting profitable 
impressions, all would be vain, unless we are perpetually 
seeking this all powerful influence. But, if we do ask and 
seek it earnestly, God wil! assuredly bestow it; even that ha- 
bitual impression of the superior importance of our future and 
eternal interests which constitutes a spiritual mind; and 
which will cause our affections and our conversation to be in 
heaven. , 
Arthur.—There are many books not exactly on feligious 
subjects, that are very profitable. | 
Father.—Yes ; and this is the case even with the writings 
of some men who were wholly ignorant of true religion, and 
which affords indeed, an additional argument in favour of it. 
Men of thought, wisdom, and genius, in the darkest times, have 
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borne witness to the truth of the Divine declaration, that ‘ wis- 
dom excelleth folly as muchas light darkness.’ The laws of 
God, written in the hearts and consciences even of them who 
‘knew not God,’ are thus vindicated and enforced. So that 
when either in thought, word, or action, we offend against 
them, we at the same time oppose the combined sense, wis- 
dom, experience, and the general testimony of all mankind. 

Solomon, I dare say, was never in such a library as this ; 
yet he expresses a seniiment. which is very suitable on such 
an occasion, when he sums up all the sage reflections he had 
beep making on the vanity of the world in this concise sen- 
tence :—‘ of making many books there is no end :’ (he would 
indeed have thought so, if he had lived in these days ! )}—and 
he evidently spoke from experience, when he acdded, ‘ that 
much study is a weariness to the flesh.’ ‘Let us then,’ he 
says, hear the conclusion of the whole matter :—‘ Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty, and 
the whole wisdom of man.’ | 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Naples, 23 December, 1819. 


Yesterday I madeon excursion to Mount Vesuvius, in com- 
pany with a friend. We left Naples soon after eight o’clock 
in the morning, and went to Resina, a distance of about ten 
miles, and, on our atrival there, we hired two guides, ‘and a 
cicerone or instructor who had been most strongly recom- 
mended tous. We left our carriage here, and mounting on 
mules, proceeded towards the mountain. For the first two 
miles, the road passes through vineyards, which are planted 
upon the cinders and ashes which have been ejected from 
Vesuvius at different periods. We then arrived at the her- 
mitage, which is inhabited by two Franciscan monks. This 
hermitage is by the side of Mount Somma, which is supposed 
formerly to have joined Mount Vesuvius, and since separated 
bysome convulsion of nature. We remained here about 
" half an hour, and drank vom most delicious lacryma christi, 
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which we understood is made from the vineyards below. 
Having again mounted our mules, we proceeded about a 
mile and a half further, over one entire bed of lava, and 
which was part of that formed by the irruption in 1809. 
Upon reaching the foot ofthe mountain, or rather the com- 
mencement of the steep part of it, having in fact been on the 
ascentever since we left Resina, we alighted from our mules, 
and began the remaining part of our journey-on foot. The 
surface of the ground is here covered almost entirely with 
cinders and loose pieces of lava, which renders the footing 
very uncertain, and made our progress both slow and vay" 
fatiguing. Atthe end of about three quarters of an hour, 
we reached what is called the plain, in the centre of which 
is placed the grand crater, rising in the form of a pyramid. 
At every moment we now saw smoke issuing through the cre- 
vices in the lava under our feet, and heard the most dreadful 
noises under ground. Atthe expiration of another quarter 
of an hour we arrived at the foot of the pyramid, and in five 
minutes more we found ourselves at the edge of the small 
crater. The inside of this crater is covered with large masses 
© ofsulpher, but owing to the smoke which arises, we could not 
oF dge of its depth. Wehad now to ascend the grand cra- 
‘ter, which rises at a small distance from the other, to the 

~ height of about thirty feet. The ascent is almost perpendic- 
ular,and the surface being composed of fine ashes, it would 
have been impossible for us to have got to the top without 
the assistance of aur guides. On reaching the brink, a most 
tremendous gulf presented itself to our view, and so perpen- 
dicularly, that there scarcely appeared space enough to place 
your foot. The bottom seems to be fathomless. The sides of 
this crater are also covered with sulpher. We remained 
here but a short time, in consequence of the immense columns 
of smoke which constantly rose from it, mixed with quantities 
of fine ashes, and also cinders, fell all aroundus. The 
circumference of the grand crater is between 5 and 600 feet. 
When it is tranquil, some persons have been known to de- 
scend into it to a very great depth, but it is always a danger- 
ous experiment, and no advantage has hitherto arisen from it. 
On revisiting the smaller crater, we heard a great rumbling 
noise, which seemed to proceed from the very entrails of the 
earth, and we very distinctly felt the ground shake and 
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tremble under us: upon this the guides desired _us momediately 
to ascend and to put our handkerchiefs up to our faces. I fol- 
followed their advice, without knowing the reason, but almost 
instantly found its utility, for before we had time to quit its bor- 
ders,here issued fortha vast column of yellow smoke, so strong- 
ly impregnated with sulphur, that my companion who had aot 
taken the same precaution, immediately feel down to ali ap- 
pearance lifeless. I also felt the greatest difficulty in breath- 
ing, together with an oppression of my chest, and was some 
time before I recovered. He was brought into the fresh air 
which was blowing pretty strong from the sea, and which, 
with the assistance of the lactyma christi of the Franciscan 
monks, soon restored him. _ It is supposed, from the repeated 
little irruptions which take place, that the two craters will 
very soon be united, there being at present only about twenty- 
five feet between them. We performed the descent inabouta 
third of the time employed in mounting, sliding down upon our 
knees in the ashes, and, ou regaining our mules, we proceed- 
ed again to Resina, and there took our carriage, and returned 
to Naples. 


THE PATIENT -SUFFERER. 
From “No Fiction.” 


‘¢ | had much delight this morning in visiting a good man 
who had been bed-ridden these twenty-five years. 1 was pre- 
paring to pity him, but he called on me to rejoice. ‘ Are not 
you wearied out with the length of your afflictions 7’ * Wea- 
ried, Sir,’ said he, —* No, nature would soon faint, but God 
sustains me. I could lie here another twenty five years, if 
it pleased God. 1 have found this bed to be the very gate 
of heaven,—Length of my affliction, Sir! O let me not call 
it long; it is short, very short, and will soon be over. These 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work ont for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ * This 
is a happy state of mind,’ said I. ‘ Thank God for it!’ said 
he, as in an act of devotion. Then addressing me—“ Why, 
yes, and every thing God does is to make us happy. Is he 

not all love r—he cannot then be vakiad. Is he not all wise? 
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he cannot then do wrong. Are not his promises yea and - 
amen in Christ Jesus? he cannot then break his word. 
None who have trusted him have repented it, My day of 
affliction has been twenty-five years long ; hut I have found 
as my day, so my strength has been. Blessed _ be his holy 
name! QO, Sir, 1 dare not complain. My affliction is mercy. 
It came upon me when [I wasa young man, when I was 
worldly, thoughtless, and foolish ; and I dread to think what 
I might have been but for this affliction. Before I was af- 
flicted, ] went astray, but now I have kept thy word. Bless- 
ed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him out ofthy law.’ Wesang and prayed together, and 
parted in pleasing hope of meeting in a better state. 

What an instance of the power of religion !—What could 
the world have done for such a person ?—May religion be 
our support,and comfort, and exceeding great reward !” 


BIBLICAL SOLUTIONS. 


Answers to the Questions inserted in No. 11, page 385. 


117. 4. When Abraham was one hundred and forty 
years old, he called Eleazer, his eldest servant, and wished 
to put him under oath, that he would take a wife for Isaac of 
his own kindred, and not of the Canaanites. The servant 
enquired into the nature of the oath, which when Abraham 
had explained, and had expressed his faith in the promises, 
he sware. Gen, 21.5. com. with Gen. 25. 26. Gen. 15.2. 
Gen. 24, 1—9. 

118. 4. He set out, with ten camels and a number of at- 
tendants, and journeyed to Nahor, a city of Mesopotamia. 
There he made his camels kneel down, without the city, 
by a well, at the time that women usually went ont 
to draw water. He then supplicated the God of Abraham, 
that when the daughters of the men of the city should come 
out to draw water, she, of whom he should request a drink. of 
water, and who should answer that she would also water the 
camels, might be the person appointed to be the wife of I- 
saac. Gen, 24, 10—14. 
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19. A. She came to the well agreeably to his prayer. 
On his asking her for a drink of water, she served him, and 
insisted on watering his camels. When she had done he pre- 
sented her an ear-ring and bracelets and ten sheckles of gold, 
enquiring who she was and whether he could lodge in her 
father’s house, to all which she pleasantly and hospitably re- 
plied, and ran to inform her mother, leaving Eleazar to bless 
the Lord for the success he had granted. Gen, 24. 15—22. 

120. A. Eleazar and his attendants were hospitably en- 
tertained; he would not eat however till he had make known 
his business. He gave them a history of the dealings of God 
with his master, and with him. They consented to the pro- 
posal, and Eleazar blessed the Lord. Being desirous to re- 
turn, and Rebekah content to go with him, her fiiends bless- 
sed her, and they departed. As they approached Isaac’s 


’ inj. «<4 Let i 
residence, he met them, as he was walkine Thu meditating 10 


tne tield, and their union was consummated: Isaac being 40 
years old. Gen. 24. 29—67. Gen. 25. 20. 


121. A. She was daughter of Bethuel and grand dango _ 


ter of Nahor, Abraham’s brother. Gen. 24. 15. 

122. A. I was struck with the faithfulness, the piety, 
and the high respectability of Eleazar, Abraham’s servant ; 
with the odness of such a matrimonial negociation; with the 
fact that the parties themselves should have so little share in 
the contract; with the mode of travelling, and the docility 
of the camels; that men would stand by and suffer a damsel 
to water them; thata whole city should be supplied with wa- 
ter from a single well, and that females should bear it home 
in a pitcher; with the readiness with which God’s people in 
those days became acquainted with the divine will; withthe 
simplicity and hospitality of Bethuel’s family; indeed the 
whole scene displays a state of society differing greatly from 
any thing we have ever witnessed. Gen. 24. 

123. A. As Sarah had been dead several years, Abra- 
ham married Keturah, who bore him six children, to each of 
which he gave gifts and sent them away, that they might not 
interfere with Isaac, the son of promise. Gen. 25. 1—6. 

124. A. He died at the age of one hundred and seventy- 

five, 1821 years before Christ, and was buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave of Machpelah with his beloved -Sarah. 
His death seems to have been peculiarly calm and pleasant ; he 
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died in a good old age, an old man, and full of years; and 
was gathered to his people. Gen. 25. 7—10. 

125. A. He had twelve sons, and died at the age of 137 
years, in the presence of his brethren. Gen. 25. 12—18. 

126. A. In answer to his prayers, there were born to 
him, when he was sixty years of age, two children, Esau and 
Jacob, whose diversity of character and destiny are remark- 
ably noticeable in the after history of that family. 

127. A. Itimplied dignity and authority over his breth- 
ren, entitled to respect and deference, to a double portion of 
the father’s estate, and the privilege of typifying the priest- 
hood and atonement of Christ. Gen. 4.7. 1 Chron. 5. 12. 
Gen. 43. 33. Gen. 48.13,14, Deut.21.15—17. Num. 
8. 16, 17. 

128. 4. Isaac was driven by famine to change the place 
of his residencé, and set out for Egypt, but stopping at Gerar, 
the Lord appeared to him, forbid him to go into Egypt, and 
commanded him to tarry in Canaan, assuring him that he 
would bless him, and give him all that country, and confirm 
to him the covenant made with Abraham, in its full extent. 
Gen. 26, 1—5. 

129. A. He denicd his wife, as did Abraham twice before 
him, and suffered rebukes from the impious Abimelech. Gen. 
26. 6—11. 

130. A. That the Canaanites were an abandoned peo- 
ple, that the best of men are depraved, and that the divine 
penman faithfully recorded the whole truth, although it cast a 
blot upon the characters of the best of men. 

131. A. Itseems Isaac became immensely rich, in con- 
sequence of which he, at Abimelech’s suggestion, after receiv- 
ing much abuse from the Philistines, removed from their vi- 
cinity. But they rightly conceived that God was with him, 
and prospered him, accordingly Abimelech weat to him; and 
requested that there might be a covenant between them, that 
Isaac would do him no harm. Isaac assented, and the cov- 
enant was ratified.Gen. 26. 12—31. ? 

132. 4. Whenhe was forty yeais old he is said to have 
marr ied two wives, Judith daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and 
Bash emath, daughter of Elon the Hittite, which transaction 
was a great grief to his parents. Gen. 26. 34, 35. 

133, A. Isaae bad now reached his 137th year, was 
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blind, and did not as yet understand the divine purpose respect- 
ing his children. He intended to give the blessing to Esau, 
and sent him into the field to procure venison, that while he 
should eat of it‘ and be happy‘ he might bless hisson. But 
Rebekah overheard the conversation, prepared Jacob some 
savoury meat, and so instructed him that he went in, in the 
guise of Esau, and obtained the blessing, which was as fol- 
lows. ‘“ God give thee the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and -plenty of corn and wine. Let people serve 
thee, and nations bow down unto thee: be Lord over thy 
brethren, and let thy mother’s children bow down to thee: 
cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he that 
blesseth thee. Gen. 27. 1—29. 

134. A. He wept bitterly, and begged his-father to bless 
him also. But, said the father, I have made Jacob thy Lord, 
and all his brethren have I given to him for servants ; 
and with corn and wine have I sustained him, and what 
shall I do now unto thee my son? Esau still petition- 
ed for one blessing, and, in bitterness of soul, lifted up his 
voice and wept. Isaac at length assured him, that his dwel- 
ling should be the fatness of the earth and the dew of heaven; ; 
that he should live by.his sword and should serve his brother : 
but he should at length have dominion, and break the yoke 
from his neck. Gen. 27. 30—40. 

135. 4. Itis impossible to justify her conduct. Jacob, 
we know, had purchased the birthright, and God had declar- 
ed that the elder should serve the younger; but Rebekah 
should have left it with God to fulfil his own purposes, which 
he would doubtless have done, without her interference, by 
directing Isaac to give Jacob the pre-eminence. She had 
then probably prevented the quarrel between the two broth- 
ers, and saved Jacob the pain and the danger of his exile, 
Gen. 27° 41—45. Rom. 9. 12. 

136. A. ‘They were doubtless prophetical, and were ex- 
actly fulfilled in the history of their respective families, Af- 
ter the death of Isaac, Esau, who had formerly resided on 
Mount Seir, continued for a time in Canaan, but as their res- 
pective establishments enlarged, Esau returned to Movnt 
Seir, where his posterity multiplied uncer the denomination 
of Edomites, afterwards called Idumeans. The country they 
inhabited extended from the Dead Sea to the Arabian Guiph, 
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which obtained, from the meaning of Edom, which is red, 
the name of the Red Sea. 

When the Israelites passed from Egypt to Canaan, we 
find the Edomites opposing their march. We hear again of 
the Edomites in the reign of David, and they had then be-« 
come a great trading people. But 1040 years before Christ, 
David subdued their country then known by the name of I.- 
dumeea, and began to make them feel the effects of Isaac’s 
prediction, “ The elder shall serve the younger.” Esan’s 
posterity were now scattered more or less into all the sur- 
rounding countries, and what remained were subject to the 
house of David till the days of Jehoshaphat. About nine 
hundred years before Christ they threw off the Jewish yoke, 
and maintained their independence about sixty years. “* When 
thou shalt have the dominion thou shalt break his yoke from 
off thy neck.” They at length became subject to the king of 
Babylon. 

In the time of the Jewish captivity the Edomites rejoiced, 
and even aided in the destruction of their city and temple. 
For the prophets Ezekiel, Joel, and Amos threatened their 
total destruction, and their predictions were soon accomplish- 
ed: for they were distracted with commotions and persecu- 
tions, till they became so dispersed and mingled with other 
people that their very name was lost. 

Esau may be said to have lived by the sword, as his de- 
scendants were a hardy, enterprising and warlike people, 
much resembling the desce:.dants of Ishmael. The former 
part of these predictions, which made sure to each, “‘ The 
dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth,” though to Jacob 
only a covenant gift, has reference to their country, as never 
rained upon, except at two seasons of the year; hence we reac 
of the former and the latter rain, but was uniformly blessed 
with copious nightly dews. Ezek. 25 and 32 and 35 and 
36. Joel 3. Amos 1. 9. 

137. A. It was instigated by Rebekah with design that 
he should escape the wrath of Esau. She was aware, how- 
ever, as well as Isaac, of the importance of Jacob’s account 
marriage. Hence he was charged by his venerable father to 
go tothe house of Bethuel, and there procure him a compan- 
ion. He set out alone, and the first night, as he lay upon the 
earth, with only a stone for his pillow, and the heavens for 
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his covering, he was favoured with a vision illustrative of the 
vigilance of divine providence. 

He saw a ladder extending from earth to heaven, and the 
angels of God ascetiding and descending on it. At the top 
of the ladder he saw the Lord, who assured him that he was 
the Lord God of Abraham his father, that the land on which 
he lay was given to him and his seed, that his seed should be 
as the dust of the earth, should spread abroad in every direc- 
tion, and should be a blessing to all the families of the earth. 
The Lord promised to be with him in all places of his exile, 
and to bring him again into that land, and never leave him till 
he had fulfilled to him all that he had spoken. Jacob awoke, 
was filled with awe at the sight of a present Deity, and de- 
clared the place to be the house of God and the gate of 
heaven. He took the stone, on which he had lain his head, 
erected it into a pillar, poured oil upon it, and called the place 
Bethel. He then vowed that if God would keep him in the 
way that he went, give him. bread to eat and raiment to put 
on, so that he came again to his father’s house, the Lord 
should be his God, that place should be God’s house, and he 
would dedicate to God a tenth of his possessions. Gen. 27. 
41—46. Gen. 28. 

138. A. Jacob pursued his journey till he came among 
his father’s kindred in Haran. He saw a company of shep- 
herdesses at a well, of whom he enquired respeeting Laban, 
and had an interesting interview with Rachel his daughter, 
who introduced him to her father. Gen. 29. 1—14. 

139. A. He became Laban’s herd-man, engaging to 
serve him seven years for his daughter Rachel. When the 
seven years were ended, which seemed short because of his 
affection fr Rachel, Laban imposed upon him, and gave him 
Leah instead of Rachel. Jacob remonstrated, but was an- 
swered that in that country the younger sister must not be 
given in marriage before the elder, but if Jacob would engage 
to serve yet seven years more, he might after seven days be 
married to Rachel also, which was done. With each of the 
daughters Laban gave a handmaid who afterwards became 
Jacob’s wives in addition to Rachel and Leah, by all of whom 
he had during his residence in Haran twelve children, Benja- 
. min being born after his removal to Canaan. Gen. 29, 15. 
to Gen. 30. 24, 
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140. A. It was unpleasant. Jacob expressed a wish to 
return to his own country, but Laban perceiving that the Lord 
had prospered him, since Jacob had been in his employ, was 
unwilling that he should depart, and, at Jacob’s suggestion, 
engaged that if he would continue in his service, all the 
speckled and spotted among the cattle, and the goats, and the 
brown among the sheep, should be his. But when the Lord 
by miracle caused the greater number of the young of the 
flock to be of that description which marked them out as the 
property of Jacob, Laban and his sons showed that disatfec- 
tion which induced Jacob to retire secretly from Haran. 
Gen. 30. 26. to Gen. 31. 18. 

141. A. Rachel, instigated by a desire to cure her father 
of idolatry, or because somewhat inclined to idolatry, herself, 
or as a means of remunerating her husband for the unreason- 
able services which her father had required of him, stole his 
gods, little gold and silver images which he used to worship. 
When Laban, three days afterward, was informed that Jacob 
had departed, he collected the males of his family, and pursu- 
ed after him, intending probably to compel his return. But 
Laban being divinely admonished, came to Jacob, and pre- 
tended to be grieved only at his private departure, and the 
loss of his gods, and feigning grief that he had not had oppor- 
tunity to feast and rejoice on their departure. He searched 
in vain for his gods. . Jacob addressed him in a strain, warm, 
animated, and eloquent. They finally entered into covenant, 
feasted together, and parted in friendship. Gen. 31. 19—55. 

142. 4. As Jacob appreached Mount Seir in Edom, 
there appeared to him two hosts of angels, sent as it were for 
his defence. Jacob dispatched messengers to Esau to inform 
him of his approach, and ask his friendship. On being told 
that Esau came to meet him, he was afraid, and divided his 
company into two bands, that if the one was smitten the other 
might flee. He then prayed that the God of Abraham and 
Isaac, who had bid him return, would protect him. Hesenta 
valuable present to Esau, then dispatched the several compa- 
nies, but remained behind himselfand wrestled with the angel of 
the covenant all nighi, and at length prevailed and was named 
Israel. The place of this holy conflict was Peniel. Jacob 
then went on: God turned the heart of Esau, atid they met 
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in friendship, had a very interesting interview, and the patri- 
arch pursued his journey and pitched his tent in Sechenn. 
Gen. 31. 1. to Gen. 33. 20. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


During the last Midsummer holidays, two little boys of 
eight and ten years old, were placed under my care in the 
absence oftheir parents. Having children of my own, { had of- 
ten verified the truth of Dr. Watts little hymn, “ Satan finds 
some mischief stiil for idle hands to do,” and began to consid- 
er how [ should employ and recreate them at the same time. 
[ proposed to give them a spot of ground to cultivate. The 
proposition was received with eagerness, and I was instant- 
ly invited into the gardento mark out the bounds of their 
little territory. No sooner was this done, than they both set 
to work with ardour to eradicate the weeds and turn up the 
ground. Fine serpentine walks, a bench and arbour were 
soon projected, and the setting sun witnessed a great change 
in the face of their new possession. Seeds and plants of 
varjOus descriptions were’ purchased to adorn the little Eden, 
and in a very short time 1 was invited to witness the im- 
provements; butthe misfortune was, that this young semin- 
ary was doomed to undergo all the changes of their fickle 
imaginations. One while, the walks were to he strait, and 
then again circuitous. This heartease must be removed to 
yonder corner, and that wallflower transplanted to the other 
border, and the seeds must be disturbed to see if they had 
begun to vegetate. In afew days [ heard complaints ;— 
« Oh, Sir, your peas come on nicely, and begin to show for 
bloom, but ours are scarcely out of the ground. Your rad- 
ishes are fit to pull but ours are not in the rough leaf yet.” 
Had my little gardeners suffered their plants and seeds to 
remain undisturbed, they would no doubt have done well, 
but inconstancy of purpose was the ruin of every thing.’ 

Fhe design I have in offering this little narrative, is to 
to suggest to the young readers of the Guardian, the impor- 
tance of constancy of purpose in the pursuit of religious and 
~ intellectual improvement. No one ever became wise or re- 
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ligious by one effort. In both cases these attainments are 
the result of repeated and persevering exertions. It may, and 
perhaps must be admitted, that providence has endowed 
some with a greater share of genius than others; but how 
often in the pursuit of literary and scientific knowledge, have 
we seen the fable of the lion and the monse verified in the 
triumph of perseverance over strength. Who that had never 
seen or tasted honey, could suppose that the little bees, 
however numerous, should be able to gather and concoct a 
sufficient quantity of farina from the flowers in the fields and 
gardens to yield us pounds of that delicious food in the au- 
tumn? What is it that enables these little animals to effect 
so much ? Perseverance. ‘The one object is always before 
them, and nothing diverts them from it when the weather 
will allow them to beabroad. Indeed to show how strongly 
they are bent on their purpose to gather honey all the day 
from every opening flower, naturalists affirm, that when the 
wind blows, and they are in danger of being dashed with its 
fury,they fly with alarge grain of sand under them by way of 
ballast, rather than remain within the hive when there is 
honey to be had abroad. 


“ As when the empty barks on billows float, 

With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel stones, whose poising weight 

Steers through the whistling winds their steady flight.” 
Virgil’s 4th Georgic. Dryden’s translation. 


Shame on us, that instinct in these little creatures should 
carry them more directly to the end of their creation, than 
reason does us ! 

To bring these hints down to practical use, let me affec- 
tionately recommend to my young friends to persevere in 
their plans for the attainment of mental and religious excel- 
lence. Let not any trifle divert you from your pursuit. If 
your time is sufficiently at your own command to allow you to 
makea plan for periodically reading the scriptures,with prayer, 
religiously keep your purpose, and you cannot fail to be 
wiser and better for your persevering labour. The pious, but 
quaint George Herbert says, “ When thou dost pul pose 
aught within thy power be sure to doit though it be but 
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snail, for constancy doth knit the bones and make us tower.” 
Remember it was said of Reuben by the inspired patriarch 
jast before his death, “ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.” 


oe se 
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THE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO WOMEN. 


Extract from t Letter written by a young man in Bengal t6 his 
- brother in England. 


‘¢ When a man dies, he is either burnt or thrown into the 
water. Ifthe man is married and is to be burnt, his wife 
considers it as her duty (to ensure her ajplece in Heaven,) 
to burn herself alive on the funeral pile of her busband. This 
horrid practice is still in some measure in force; but as a 
custom of this sort cannot be put an end to all at once, it is 
now still continued—only the consent of the nearest magis- 
trate must be obtained ; and I make no doubt, in the course 
of thirty years more, this will be entirely given up. I saw ° 
one some months ago, at a place called Chandemayne, a set- 
tlement belonging to the French; it is about seventy miles 
from Calcutta, on the banks of the Bogretty river. The 
woman had been betrothed, or promised in marriage-toa 
young man_of the same town; every thing was prepared for 
the celebration of the nuptials, which had been fixed for the 
next day ; the relatives of both parties having arrived from 
a great distance to honour the wedding with their presence, 
and the young couple as well as all their friends already en- 
joyed, in anticipation, the festivities of the approaching day. 
But alas! how short sighted is human felicity and bliss ! 
as the evening preceding, the bridegroom was taken ill of the 
cholera morbus, and in a few hours was a lifeless corpse. 
Information of this melancholy event, having been conveyed 
to the bride, she immediately declared her intention of as- 
cending the funeral pile of her intended husband. A long 
debate was held between the relations of the bride and the 
priests, respecting the legality of the act; the result of which 
was, that Seva (the prophet) considering the bride as bound 
to her husband, by the vow she had taken,to become his 
wife, permitted a voluntary immolation on the funeral pile. 


"The next day, therefore instead of the music and joy which 
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had been aaticipated, the bride decked out in her best appa- 
rel, came to the banks of the Ganges where the funeral pile 
had been perviously laid, and the body of her intended hus- 
band. Having gone slowly round it three times, she embra- 
eed her friends, gave each of them some ornament which she 
had on, and then moanted the pile, placed her arm round the 
body of the corpse, and then made a sign to the priests, who 
advancing each with a lighted taper in his hand, set fire at 
ence to the straw and each four corners, so that in a mo- 
ment it was ina blaze.—Then the priests began to make a 
great noise in singing, on purpose I should imagine to drown 
the shrieks which agony might make the poor woman utter. 
When all was consumed, the pile was pulled to pieces and 
the people dispersed.” 


—— 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A YOUTH. 


A young manin the city of Norwich, Eng. about eighteen 
years of age, was walking one morniny with a party of other 
young men. ‘The first object that attracted their attention was 
an old woman who pretended to tell fortunes. They instantly 
employed her to tell theirs ; and that she might be fully 
qualified, they first made her:completely intoxicated with spir- 
ituous liquor. The young man above mentioned, was informed 
among other things,that he would live to a great age, and see his 
children, grand children, and great grand children growing up 
around him. Although he had assisted in intoxicating the old 
woman, yet he had credulity enough to be struck with those 
predictions which related to himself. ‘ And so,” quoth he, 
when alone, “ I am to see children and even great grand 
children. At that age I must be a burden to young people, 
what shall Ido? ‘There is no way for an old man to render 
himself more agreeable to youth, than by telling them pleas- 
and and profitable stories. I will therefore, during my 
youth, endeavour to store my mind with all kinds of knowl- 
edge, and note down every thing that is rare and wonderful. 
Let me see—what can I acquire first? ©! here is the fa- 
mous methodist preacher, Whitefield; He is to preach, they 
say, to night, I will go and hear him.” | 
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He went accordingly, Mr. Whitefield preached that eve- 
ning from Matt. iii. 7. ‘ But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto 
them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” ‘ Mr. Whitefield,” said the young 
man, “ described the sadducean character: this did not 
touch me, [ thought myself as good a christian as any in 
England. He then considered that of the Pharisees, their 
exterior decency, but the poison of the viper rankled in their 
hearts. This rather shook me; at length in the course of 
his sermon, he abruptly broke off; paused a few moments ; 
burst into tears, lifted up his hands and eyes. and exclaimed, 
‘0! my hearers! the wrath’s to come !—the wrath’s to 
come /? These words sunk into my heart; I wept; and 
when the sermon was over, retired alone. For days and 
weeks I could think of nothing else. Those awful words fol- 
lowed me every where; the wrath’s to come ; the wrath’s to 
come.” 

The happy consequence was, that the young man made 
a public profession of religion shortly after, and at length be- - 
came a considerable preacher, and related the above to the 
late Rev. Andrew Fuller. 

{Whitefield’s Memoirs, by Seymour. ] 


oe 


DEPARTURE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Wednesday the 13th inst. the Mission Family, destined te 
the Sandwich Islands assembled in this city in order to make 
the necessary arrangements for their departure. The fami- 
ly consisted of the Rev. Messrs. William Richards, Charles 
S. Stewart, and Artemas Bishop. Mr. Joseph Goodrich, Mr. 
Jamés Ely licensed preachers, and Doct. Abraham Blatchley 
with their wives. Levi Chamberlain, Miss Betsey Stockton, a 
coloured woman, and three natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
WilliamKummo-oo-lah, Richard Kriouloo,Cooperee, and Ste- 
phen Popohe, a native ofthe Society Islands. . On Sabbath 
evening the 17th, an appropriate address was delivered to the 
family by the Rev. Mr. Bardwell. On Monday evening a ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Mr. Richards, and the instructions 
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of the Prudential Committee were given to the family by 
Mr. Evarts the Corresponding Secretary. At 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday, a crowd of spectators assembled on ‘Tomlinson’s 
wharf to witness the departure of the missionaries. The 
throne of grace was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Merwin, ina 
very affecting and appropriate prayer, after which the part- 
ing hymn was sung, when they left us, to unite in the praise 
of our God no more until we meet to unite in the general con- 
cert around the throne of our Father in heaven. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


Since the death of Mr. Parsons, Mr. Jonas King, residing 
at Paris, has offered his services in the Palestine Mission for 
three years; and expected to leave Paris about the 5th of 
September, with two founts of type for the use of the mission. 
Liberal donations were made to him by several gentlemen in 
that country for the success of the good cause. 


ee 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, Sept. 5th, Mrs. Sarah 
B. V. Kingsbury, wife of the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, mission- 
ary. Her call to depart was sudden, but she was enabled to 
submit with most exemplary composure. ‘This dispensation 
of providence is very heavy upon the mission and the mis- 
sionary familys May their repeated afflictions be sanctified 
to the furtherance of the missionary cause. 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 


Bible classes, composed of young men, have lately been 
established at Philadelphia, the object of which is to explain 
the scriptures. Questions in writing are given one evening, 
to which answers also in writing are brought at the next 
meeting, which are then lectured upon. The plan strikes us 
favorably, and we recommend its adoption by such youth as 
feel disposed to understand the revealed will of their Creator. 
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POETRY. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
TRUST IN GOD. 


As late I pass’d a lone retreat, 
Where oft alone I stray ; 

My ears unwelcome voices greet, 

Procceding from a lonely seat, 
Contiguous to my way. 


When hastily I turn’d to find 
From whence these murmurs flow ; 
When lo! a female form behind 
A rock, on which in part reclin’d, 
She deeply mourn’d her woe. 


Unkind intrusion! shall I go 
And leave this mournful place ? 
Or listen to the tale of woe 
That from her bosom seems to flow, 
That so bedews her face ? 


A little boy was sitting by, 
Whom I had not perceived : 
He said, ** Dear Ma, why do you cry °” 
To whom his mother made reply, 
“For you, my son, I’m griev’d.” 
My little child, your father dear 
Lies in the lonely grave: 
That voice which once you us’d to hear, 
Has now no longer power to cheer, 
Or you from error save. 


I too shall soon resign my breath, ~ 
And bid you an adieu : | 
I hear a voice which loudly saith, 
Prepare to meet the tyrant Death— 
Oh! who will care for you. 


You should not weep, dear Ma, for me; 
I shall not be alone: 

}’or God has said that he will be 

The Father of the Orphan :—He 
Willtake me for hisown. 


Blest consolation! Orphan blest, 
And happy without end: 
Let him of friends be dispossess’d, 
And with the ills of life oppress’d ; 
Yet Jesus is his friend. *A* 








| 
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